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course left me, consistent with the preservation of that character which 
has hitherto rendered me worthy your confidence. Nor can I return ; 
for, if I were undeserving of your esteem yesterday, I shall not be 
worthy of it tomorrow, unless by the caprice of fortune, which can be 
as little desirable to your Holiness as myself.' A reconciliation after- 
wards took place at Bologna, whither Michael Angelo went to meet 
the Pope after his subjection of that territory to his allegiance." 

The translations in this volume seem to be very close and 
correct. 



8. — Poems. By J. N. M c Jilton. Boston: Otis, Broaders, 
& Co. 12mo. pp. 360. 

Mr. M°Jilton describes his Muse, in the Preface, as an 
" inoffensive " one. He says truth. Nothing can be more 
inoffensive than are most of her doings. Writing such 
poetry is undoubtedly one of the most harmless in-door 
amusements for a rainy day, that have ever been hit upon. 
It is peculiarly eligible, from being adapted to the capacities 
of so many, who might not be able to get on, if any thing 
more tasking were imposed upon them. In this age of rapid 
and easy composition, it is the easiest thing in the world to 
hitch into rhyme a series of common-place truisms, mingled 
with feeble sentimentality, and to make it pass with good- 
natured friends for poetry, — in fact, to make it look very 
much like poetry. There is a vast mass of pretty expres- 
sions, half lines, epithets of excellent aspect, and compari- 
sons and other figures of speech that have only been used 
since the days of Homer, and that may be had "as cheap as " 
— any refuse. Persons of amiable temper and youthful in- 
experience are very apt, especially young gentlemen with 
sisters and maiden aunts, to let themselves be cheated into 
the notion of their being poets, because they can work up 
these abundant materials into the forms of verse. This sort 
of poetical genius is a disease incident to early life, like the 
measles and hooping-cough ; but, if the patient survives to 
years of discretion, it commonly leaves no permanent effects 
on the constitution. It is desirable that the friends of the 
young sufferer should watch it with some care, and keep its 
poetical ailments as much as possible within the family circle. 
But this is what friends are not sufficiently accustomed to do. 
The complaint is apt to get out ; next-door neighbours are 
pretty sure to hear of it ; then the newspapers take it up ; 
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and all hope of having the disease go off in the natural way, 
and with the quiet which is so desirable, is at an end. 

Such has been the fate of Mr. MMilton. He says as 
much in his Preface. His plea is, that, " had it not been for 
the threat of one, for whom the author entertains a high re- 
gard, that he would publish upon his own responsibility such 
of his pieces as he could collect, it is highly probable that 
the public would have been spared," &c. It was wrong, 
very wrong, for that individual to make such a threat, and to 
compel the coy author to publish under the terrors of a sur- 
reptitious edition. To bind him over to keep the peace 
would have been wiser than to yield to the menace. In that 
surrender, the "Muse " of Mr. M°Jilton did not show herself 
so " independent " as he says in his Preface she is. 

The truth is, there is no justifiable cause for printing 
poems of this quality. Beyond the average of the poetical 
style, whether of language or of thought, which is at the 
command of all well-educated young gentlemen, there is 
nothing in these pieces from beginning to end. They are 
highly moral, abound in good feeling, and have the usual ex- 
pressions about the " Tomb of Bozzaris," " Retrospection," 
"Time," " Love's Appeal," "The Stars," "Childhood's 
Hopes," " Thou Speakest Still," " Midnight," " Infant Mem- 
ories," and so on through the chapter. There are the usual 
set words, affected quaintnesses, pretty turns, and that feeble- 
ness of thought and language which is the universal badge 
of a much too numerous tribe. Then we have such oddities 
as this ; 

" He gazed in fancy from the mount of bliss 
On years of pleasure that invited him 
Their endless ocean of delight to swim." 

We submit that a reasonable man, placed on the " mount of 
bliss," would think twice before jumping into an " ocean of 
delight," for the purpose of swimming. 
Greece is called 

"a burning diadem 
Upon the brow of earth," 

for no other reason than that " burning diadem " is a stereo- 
type expression of the forcible-feeble school. 

Mr. M c Jilton ought not to make his readers mispronounce 
so well-known names as are hitched into the following lines ; 

" The great Archimedes found rest." 
" A Miltiades for every age." 

Of the pet words, " anear " occurs some dozen times ; 
" A near a little foot. " " Anear the broad Patapsco." Then 
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we have " Adown the purple west," " Adown whose side," 
and many other like childish affectations. The author has a 
bath for almost every thing. We have " To lave in the light," 
and again in the same poem "And bathe in the light." Also 
we have " to gloom " as an active verb. 

But the absurdest thing in the book is the ballad of " Guen- 
ever," in imitation of the old English writers. The imitation 
consists entirely in putting together a long series of very silly 
words, which the author mistook for simple, and spelling them 
all ways but the right way. The poem has not the slightest 
touch, therefore, of the genuine old ballad style. What old 
English poet ever said such a thing as this ? 



or, 



" And on her steed, coal-blacke and sleeke, 
She oft through the chase did whip." 

" They answered one, and answered alle, 
' Sir Cradocke, we 'd rather go,' " &c. 
or, 

" Nor I 'd turn my heel my head to save." 

What a taste the good Queen Guenever must have had in 
the article of riding-dresses ; 

" All in her crimson sarke so gay 
She rode with the ladyes bright ; " 

and afterwards ; 

" Her crimsone sarke on the closete laye, 

Neglectede and coverde with duste ; 
'T was neither worne by nighte nor daye, 
But lefte alone in its ruste." 

Quere ; What did she wear, and what is the ruste of a 
sarke ? But this is not the last of the sarke." The hint of 
the following elegant proceeding must have been taken from 
certain notorious incidents connected with the recent elec- 
tions. 

" Midste of their joye, in Carliele parke, 
Once they assemblede for glee ; 
On a pole they hunge a crimsone sarke, 
In mockerie sporting free" 

There is a beauty in the following lines, which is not often 
found in English poetry. 

" ' And now Sir Cradocke, my love,' she cried, 
And she cried moste bitterlie ; 
' If thou and these knightes our steade wont bide, 
'Tis a terrible thing for we.' " 

Flatly a plagiarism from Mrs. Gilpin's arrangement for her 
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lord, when, after settling that her own little family and her 
sister's should occupy the chaise, she says ; 

" So you must ride 
On horseback after we." 

We hope that the author of these poems is by this time 
convalescent. He has had the disease in a virulent form. 



9. — 1. The School Library ; published under the Sanction of 
the Board of Education of the Slate of Massachusetts. 
Volumes XI. — XIX. Boston : Marsh, Capen, Lyon, 
& Webb. 12mo. 
2. The School Library ; published under the Sanction of 
the Board of Education of the State of Massachusetts. 
Juvenile Series. Volumes III. — XII. Boston : Marsh, 
Capen, Lyon, & Webb. 12mo. 

In a former Number* we explained, and in the present 
have briefly brought again to view, the plan of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education for supplying the School Districts 
with a Select Library. We endeavoured to show the advan- 
tages that might result from such a work, if well executed ; 
and, after noticing the first ten volumes, we ventured to pre- 
dict, "from the further progress of both series of the School 
Library, a succession of instructive, suggestive, and thought- 
nourishing works, which will do much to cure both young and 
old of the habit of reading merely for pastime, or for appear- 
ance only, and to excite the desire and lay open the field for se- 
rious reflection and diligent study, on many subjects of the 
highest interest and moment." 

Thus far, the result has fully equalled our expectations, and 
we have before us nine volumes of the second decade, and 
twelve volumes of the second or Juvenile series, executed in 
the most substantial manner. 

The very appearance of this Library speaks volumes in its 
favor ; and, as in a crowd of individuals, most of whom are 
dressed gaudily, or primly, or slovenly, we cast the eye with 
satisfaction upon him, whose rich but plain and well-fitting gar- 
ments indicate competence and good taste, so from the crowded 

* See JVorth American Review, Vol. L. pp. 505 et seg. 
VOL. LII. NO. 110. 33 



